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LINCOLN'S  LAW  OFFICE 


BY  HENRY  B.   RANKIN. 


written   of 

had    there 

gossiping 

present  to 


The  last  Lincoln  law  office  de- 
serves at  this  time  some  Intimate 
recognition  of  its  locality,  appear- 
ance and  the  part  that  it  had  in 
Lincoln's  life.  This  office  was  the 
center  of  Lincoln's  legal,  political 
and  literary  activities  in  this  city. 
Volumes  could  have  heen 
what  took  place  there, 
been  such  a  competent, 
scribe  as  Boswell,  always 
take  notes  of  what  transpired.  The 
stately  Myers  building  now  rises 
above   Its  former  .site. 

The  Lincoln  law  office  was  up  a 
flight  of  stairs  so  narrow  that  two 
people  walking  abreast  rubbed  el- 
bows. The  room  was  pi  i;nly  fur- 
nished, yet  with  Lincoln's  presence 
there,  and  the  many  friends  and 
callers  who  thronged  It  by  day,  and 
not  infrequently  by  night,  it  was  the 
most  Interesting  office  royal  of  all 
I  he  public  rooms  I  ever  w.'«.s  privileg- 
ed to  frequent.  It  was  a  plainly  fur- 
nished back  room  on  I  he  second 
floor.  The  two  window.3  looked  out 
on  a  flat  one-story  warehouse  roof, 
coated  with  tar  and  pebbles.  On  hot 
summer  days  the  tar  softened,  and 
the  breeze,  if  there  happened  to  be 
any,  wafted  a  powerful  resinous  odor 
into  the  room. 

The  office  furnishings  were  far 
from  elaborate.  A  large  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room;  two  good -sized 
bnok-cases  with  compartments  for 
filing  and  ample  shelving  for  books 
—  one  stood  on  the  west  side  between 
the  two  windows,  the  other  midway 
on  the  south  wall.  The  door  into 
the  office  was  fitted  on  the  upper 
half  with  a  window-sash  divided  by 
SxlO  glass  to  furnish  from  the  office 
what  light  tbe  entrance  hail  bad.  A 
rod, at  the  top  of  this  carried  rin^s 
«++a*chcd  to  a.  -owfTTh  'for  cfffPIfig 
when    "no   interruption"    was  desired. 

It  Is  now  over  seventy  years  since 
1  began  passing  daily  under  the 
swinging  sign  "Lincoln  and  Hern- 
don"  going  up  and  down  the  stair- 
way, into  and  from  this  back  room 
located  in  what  was  then  a  two 
story  building.  This  was  the  law 
office  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the 
last  .  seventeen  years  he  spent  in 
Springfield.  A  bronze  tablet  marks 
the  former  site   of  this   office. 

It  was  my  privilege,  for  several 
of  thoso  later  years,  to  share  in 
that  office  its  routine  as  a  student 
and  enjoy  the  personality  and  in- 
struction of  •  the  most  remarkable 
man  of  his  century. 

Lincoln,  when  in  this  little  office, 
was  more  easy  In  manner  and  unre- 
strained in  all  respects  than  at  any 
other  place  I  ever  saw  him.  Here 
he  was  his  most  genial  self  and  wel- 
comed every  class  of  people  who 
came  to  call,  with  his  best  southern 
hospitality,  for,  as  he  would  say,  if 
mention  was  made  of  time  lost: 
"They  honor  me  by  calling  in  to  see 
me  socially,  professionally,  or  po- 
litically and  they  should  not  go  out 
thinking  less  of  me  than  when  they 
came  in." 

Picture  him  in  his  office  as  he  was 
in  1856-18G1.  As  yet  ho  had  almost 
no  grey  hairs,  his  weight  was  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  and 
his  face  was  clean  shaven.  Wrinkles 
across  his  forehead  and  the  deep 
curved  lines  on  his  cheeks  had  al- 
ready marked  the  man  of  fifty.  His 
neck  was  neat  and  trim,  bearing 
with  dignity  the  head  sculptors  have 
sinco  modeled  so  variously.  His 
body  movements  were  rather  slow, 
not  in  the  least  nervous  or  Impul- 
sive. His  manner  of  reading  and 
conversing  was  always  Impressive. 
He  read  aloud  sometimes  and  in 
this,  as  in  his  conversation,  he  spoke 
slowly.      He   had   the    peculiar    habit 


♦'Of  using  his  head  and  neck  in  read- 
ing  or   public   speaking,   for  gesticu- 
lations. 
The    end    of   Lincoln's    presence   at 

i  the  law  office  came  the  evening  of 
Feb.  10,  1861.  I  recall  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's passing  that  night  for  the  last 
time  out  of  his  office  and  down  the 
narrow  stairway  to  the  street.  On 
the  following  morning  he  departed 
from  Springfield  on  his  mission   into 

!  the  strange,  strenuous,  sacrificial 
life  that  has  embalmed  his  memory 
to  forever  endure  in  the  heart  of  the 
ages. 

It  was  at  a  time  when  dark  clouds 
filled  the  political  and  national  skies, 
bursting  at  last  into  a  storm  of  bit- 
I  ter  hate  and  bloody  war.  This  had 
become  inevitable.  When  that  hour 
of  need  had  struck — it  was  from  thi* 
office  there  came  a  man  fully  pre- 
pared by  years  of  study  for  those 
fateful  hours.  An  honest,  tall,  gen- 
tle, strong  man  —  heroic  and  sad, 
who  was  constitutionally  called  by 
his  fellow  countrymen  from  this 
office  and  placed  at  the  helm  of  state 
to  preserve  our  National  Union.  In 
that  time  of  political  turmoil  and 
civil  revolution,  he  guided  his  coun- 
try safely  through  blood  and  fire 
and  tears  witli  a  steady  unshaken 
faith  in  God  and  man. 

Through  those  long  years  of  bat- 
tles his  endurance,  his  fertility  of 
resources,  his  magnanimity,  his  pa- 
tience, were  sorely  tried,  and  never 
found  wanting.  Never  rash,  never 
vindictive,  keeping  a  kind  heart  and 
an  open  mind,  toward  friend  and  foe, 
he  became  more  firm  "in  the  right,  1 
as  God  gave  him  to  see  the  right," 
under  each   successive  disaster. 

It  was  not  the  opportunity,  nor  the 
stress  of  great  occasions,  such  as  the 
'rteltvefy  'if  irfr -speech  Tn  the  mr- 
nols  state  capitol  on  "The  House 
Divided  Against  Itself  Cannot 
Stand";  nor  the  debates  with  Doug- 
las that  followed  it:  nor  the  oppor- 
tunity before  a  New.  York  audience 
at  the  Cooper  institute;  that  ac- 
counts for.  or  explains  the  progres- 
sive developments  of  Lincoln. 

It  was  not  Salem.  Springfield,  or 
Washington:  it  was  neither  Stuart. 
Logan,  Herndon.  Douglas,  Baker, 
Hardin,  or  the  able  men  in  his  cab- 
In"  Seward,  Stanton.  Chase  and 
others  who  surrounded  him  in  so 
many  capaclties-both  civil  and  • 
itary— during  his  presidency,  who 
can' have  the  credit  of  prominence 
in  the  making  of  Abraham  Lincoln; 
much  as  these  places  and  some  of 
those  men   may   have  contributed   to 

U  Amid,  after  and  beyond  all  these 
influences  and  those  times  and  men 
that  he  there  moved  among,  ami 
risinsr  beyond  all  comparisons  with 
them';  we'  clearly  discern  the  unique 
and  exclusive  personality  of  Lin- 
coln himself.  These  localities  and 
eminent  men  have  had  other  part- 
ners and  students  and  colleagues, 
hut  none  other  such  as  Lincoln  arose 
from  their  associations.  The  waters 
of  the  Sangamon  have  flowed  by 
the  places  Lincoln's  name  has  made 
historic  for  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury since,  but  they  have  borne  no 
message  of  such  personality  as  Lin- 
coln's into  the  world's  wide  seas  to 
refresh  and  inspire  the  common 
people  of  all  climes  and  colors. 

No  other  human  personality  tow- 
ers higher  in  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind, or  casts  so  benign  a  light  upon 
the  character  and  destiny  of  our  re- 
public. He  stands  today  the  most 
unique  and  unforgettable  figure  in 
our  history,  and  one  of  the  mighty 
spirits   of  the   race. 

Henry  B.  Rankin. 

Springfield,   111.,   Feb.   12,    1926. 
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LINCOLN'S  CONTACTS  WITH  LAW  STUDENTS 


When  Lincoln's  fame  as  a  lawyer  became  known 
throughout  Illinois  there  were  many  law  students  who 
aspired  to  a  place  in  his  office.  To  one  young  man  who 
wrote  for  a  position  he  replied,  "Mr.  Herndon  controls  our 
office  in  this  respect  and  I  have  known  of  his  declining  at 
least  a  dozen  applications  like  yours  within  the  last  three 
months." 

Lincoln's  attitude  towards  young  men  desiring  to  study 
law  is  illustrated  by  the  following  accounts  of  the  con- 
tacts he  made  with  them. 

Isham  Reavis 

Isham  Reavis  wrote  to  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1855  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  read  law  with  him.  Lincoln  replied  on 
November  5th,  "I  am  from  home  too  much  of  my  time, 
for  a  young  man  to  read  law  with  me  advantageously." 
Lincoln  then  proceeded  to  give  the  young  man  some  valu- 
able information  and  wrote,  "If  you  are  resolutely  deter- 
mined to  make  a  lawyer  of  yourself  the  thing  is  more  than 
half  done  already."  Lincoln  further  concluded  that  "It  is 
a  small  matter  whether  you  read  with  anybody  or  not  .  .  . 
get  the  books  and  read  them  till  you  understand  them,  in 
their  principal  features,  that  is  the  main  thing  .  .  .  Always 
bear  in  mind  that  your  resolution  to  succeed  is  more  im- 
portant than  any  one  thing." 

Henry  B.  Rankin 

Henry  B.  Rankin  was  but  ten  years  of  age  when  first  he 
met  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  nine  years  later  he  entered  the 
Lincoln  and  Herndon  law  offices.  Rankin  says,  "I  never 
had  any  hesitancy,  while  a  student  in  his  office,  about  go- 
ing to  Lincoln  with  a  question  regarding  a  point  of  law 
or  the  minutest  details  of  papers  I  was  expected  to  pre- 
pare. He  never  dismissed  me  with  impatience.  If  he  knew 
the  answer  to  my  question  he  stated  it,  or  told  where  to 
find  it." 

Rankin  says  that  "there  was  something  exquisite  in 
Lincoln,  a  native  majesty  and  refinement  of  soul  which 
impressed  young  men  deeply."  Possibly  Mr.  Rankin's  rem- 
iniscences are  the  source  of  Joseph  Fort  Newton's  conclu- 
sion that  "No  country  law  office  ever  had  a  finer  intellec- 
tual air,  and  this,  with  its  homely  simplicity  of  fraternity 
made  it  an  inspiring  place  for  young  men  to  study  .  .  . 
Both  partners  were  gracious  to  young  men  by  nature  as 
well  as  by  political  habit." 

William  H.  Grigsby 

A  letter  written  to  Lincoln  by  William  H.  Grigsby 
soliciting  a  place  in  his  office  brought  this  bit  of  advice, 
"If  you  wish  to  be  a  lawyer,  attach  no  consequence  to  the 
place  you  are  in,  or  the  person  you  are  with;  but  get  books, 
sit  down  anywhere,  and  go  to  reading  for  yourself.  That 
will  make  a  lawyer  of  you  quicker  than  any  other  way." 

John  H.  Littlefield 

A  brother  of  John  H.  Littlefield  met  Lincoln  at  Ottawa 
in  1858  and  spoke  to  him  about  John  entering  his  office  to 
read  law.  Lincoln  said,  "All  right,  send  him  down,  and  we 
will  take  a  look  at  him."  Littlefield  has  left  us  the  follow- 
ing reminiscence  about  this  early  contact: 

"The  morning  I  entered  the  office  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
partner,  Mr.  Herndon,  were  both  present.  Mr.  Lincoln  ad- 
dressed his  partner  thus:  'Billy,  this  is  the  young  man  of 
whom  I  spoke  to  you.  Whatever  arrangement  you  make 
with  him  will  be  satisfactory  to  me.'  Then,  turning  to  me, 
he  said,  'I  hope  you  will  not  become  so  enthusiastic  in 
your  studies  of  Blackstone  and  Kent  as  did  two  young 
men  whom  we  had  here.  Do  you  see  that  spot  over  there  ? ' 
pointing  to  large  ink  stain  on  the  wall.  'Well,  one  of  these 


young  men  got  so  enthusiastic  in  his  pursuit  of  legal  lore 
that  he  fired  an  inkstand  at  the  other  one's  head,  and  that 
is  the  mark  he  made.'  " 

Mr.  Widner 
James  Thornton  wrote  requesting  that  a  Mr.  Widner  be 
permitted  to  become  a  student  in  Lincoln's  office.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln replied  on  December  2,  1858,  that  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Widner  apparently  was  no  longer  a  young  man,  "the 
cheapest,  quickest,  and  best  way  for  Widner  to  make  a 
lawyer  of  himself  is  that  he  read  books  for  himself  with- 
out an  instructor  .  .  .  Let  Mr.  Widner  read  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  Chitty's  Pleadings,  Greenleaf's  Evidence, 
Story's  Equity,  and  Story's  Equity  Pleadings,  get  a  li- 
cense, and  go  to  practice,  and  still  keep  reading."  Lincoln 
further  concluded,  "That  is  precisely  the  way  I  came  to 
the  law." 

Elmer  E.  Elsworth 
During  the  month  of  December,  1859,  Elmer  E.  Els- 
worth was  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  official  business  con- 
nected with  his  state  position.  At  this  time  he  says  he  was 
urged  to  come  to  Springfield  in  the  spring  to  "study  law 
with  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Upon  his  return  to  Chicago  Elsworth  received  a  letter 
from  John  Cook  of  Springfield  who  wrote  he  had  seen  Lin- 
coln several  times  "and  never  without  the  conversation 
turning  upon  you  and  his  expressing  an  earnest  desire 
that  you  should  make  this  place  your  home,  and  his  office 
your  headquarters.  He  has  taken  in  you  a  greater  interest 
than  I  ever  knew  him  to  manifest  in  anyone  before." 

It  was  not  until  August,  1860,  that  Elsworth  finally  be- 
came established  in  the  Lincoln-Herndon  office.  However, 
it  is  rather  doubtful  if  he  ever  studied  much  law,  as  he 
became  interested  in  the  political  campaign  and  spoke 
"every  night  and  two  or  three  times  daily  until  election," 
and  he  finally  accompanied  Mr.  Lincoln  to  Washington. 

J.  M.  Brockman 
Even  after  Lincoln  became  a  presidential  nominee  he 
took  time  to  give  advice  to  young  men  desiring  to  study 
law,  as  the  following  letter  to  J.  M.  Brockman,  dated 
September  25,  1860,  reveals: 

"Yours  of  the  24th,  asking  "the  best  mode  of  obtaining 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law,"  is  received.  The  mode 
is  very  simple,  though  laborious  and  tedious.  It  is  only  to 
get  the  books  and  read  and  study  them  carefully.  Begin 
with  Blackstone's  "Commentaries,"  and  after  reading  it 
carefully  through,  say  twice,  take  up  Chitty's  "Pleadings," 
Greenleaf's  "Evidence,"  and  Story's  "Equity,"  etc.,  in 
succession.  Work,  work,  work,  is  the  main  thing." 

Robert  Lincoln 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Abraham  Lincoln's  only  son 
to  arrive  at  maturity  became  a  lawyer,  and  we  are  for- 
tunate in  having  Robert  Lincoln's  account  of  what  he  calls 
the  "only  talk  I  ever  had  with  my  father  as  to  my  study- 
ing law."  He  wrote,  "I  was  going  back  to  Cambridge  to 
enter  the  Law  School.  He  (Abraham  Lincoln)  said  he 
thought  I  was  right.  'If  you  become  a  lawyer  you  will 
probably  make  more  money  at  it  than  I  ever  did  but  you 
won't  have  half  the  fun.'  He  of  course  had  in  mind  the 
life  he  so  much  enjoyed  on  the  circuit." 

On  one  occasion  Abraham  Lincoln  prepared  some  notes 
for  a  law  lecture  and  made  two  direct  appeals  to  young 
men,  first  warning  them  not  to  "rely  too  much  on  speech- 
making"  and  in  conclusion  made  his  now  famous  state- 
ment: "Resolve  to  be  honest  at  all  events;  and  if  in  your 
own  judgment  you  cannot  be  an  honest  lawyer,  resolve  to 
be  honest  without  being  a  lawyer." 


incoinRdore 
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A   Convivial   Card   Game 


When  Zimri  A.  Enos  prepared  an  article  which  would 
appear  posthumously  in  the  Transactions  of  The  Illinois 
State  Historical  Society  for  the  year  1909  entitled  "De- 
scription of  Springfield"  (pages  190  to  208),  he  or  the 
editor  inserted  as  an  illustration  for  the  paper  a  photo- 
graph of  four  rather  remarkable  young  men  playing 
cards.  Aside  from  a  cutline,  no  mention  is  made  of 
James  H.  Matheny,  Samuel  Baker  and  Gibson  W.  Harris, 
with  only  occasional  reference  to  himself  (Zimri  A.  Enos) 
in  the  body  of  the  article.  Other  than  the  fact  that  Enos 
was  the  author  of  the  article,  the  photograph  is  not 
exactly  appropriate  as  an  illustration  for  the  topic. 

However,  the  photograph  is  of  unusual  interest  to  the 
Lincoln  student  as  all  four  of  the  young  men  were  in 
different  ways,  directly  or  indirectly,  associated  with 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Because  of  the  human  interest  appeal 
of  the  photograph,  short  biographical  sketches  of  the  four 
card  players  have  been  compiled. 

James  H.  Matheny 

James  Harvey  Matheny  was  Lincoln's  best  man  when 


he  married  Mary  Todd  on  November  4,  1842.  According 
to  William  H.  Herndon,  "One  morning  in  November  (4th), 
Lincoln  hastening  to  the  room  of  his  friend  James  H. 
Matheny  before  the  latter  had  risen  from  bed,  informed 
that  he  was  to  be  married  that  night,  and  requested  him 
to  attend  as  best  man."  Matheny  would  recall  later  that 
"Lincoln's  (marriage)  was  the  first  one  ever  performed 
(in  Springfield)  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  Episco- 
pal ceremony."  Lincoln's  best  man  also  related  that  when 
Lincoln  repeated  the  words  "with  this  ring  I  thee  endow 
with  all  my  goods  and  chattels,  lands  and  tenements," 
Judge  Thomas  C.  Browne  would  exclaim  "God  Almighty! 
Lincoln,  the  statutes  fixes  all  that!" 

James  H.  Matheny,  son  of  Charles  R.  Matheny  was 
born  October  30,  1818  in  Saint  Clair  County,  Illinois. 
During  his  youth  in  Springfield  he  served  as  clerk  in 
various  local  offices.  That  he  was  an  interesting  and  ex- 
uberant young  man  is  attested  by  the  following  account 
in  John  Carroll  Power's  book  History  of  the  Early  Settlers 
of  Sangamon  County,  Illinois,  (1870)  :  "In  1840  ten  young 


From  the  Transactions  of  The  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  For  The  Year  1909,  Publication  No.    1  '■    (opposite  pape  190) 

Reading  from  left  to  right  -  James  H.  Matheny,  Samuel  Baker,  Gibson  W.  Harris,  Zimri  A.  Enos.  (Photograph  taken 
sometime  between  1845  -  1847).  It  might  be  of  interest  to  suggest  that  Gibson  Harris'  room-mate,  N.  H.  Shephard,  may 
have  taken  this  posed  photograph. 


LINCOLN    LORE 


men,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Spring- 
field, and  had  not  seen  much  of  the  world,  or  heard  a 
great  man  speak,  learned  that  Henry  Clay  was  to  make 
a  speech  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  at  a  certain  time.  They 
fitted  up  an  old  prairie  stage,  put  on  a  cover,  provided 
themselves  with  tents  and  provisions,  and  in  August, 
1840,  Benjamin  A.  Watson,  Henry  Oswald,  Daniel  Wood- 
worth,  Edna  Moore,  Stanislaus  P.  Lalumere,  John  H. 
Craighead,  Oliver  P.  Bowen,  Benoni  Bennett,  Moreau 
Phillips  and  James  H.  Matheny  started  in  their  wagon, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  driven  by  Phillips.  They 
camped  out  at  night,  did  their  own  cooking,  and  sung 
the  stirring  campaign  songs  of  that  year  in  passing 
through  every  town  and  village.  In  some  places  they  were 
applauded,  at  others  jeered,  and  occasionally  they  were 
pelted  with  stale  eggs,  but  they  sang  through  it  all, 
were  on  time  to  hear  Clay's  speech,  and  were  invited  on 
the  platform.  They  sung  some  of  their  spirited  songs, 
creating  quite  a  furore,  saw  a  crowd  of  forty  thousand 
men,  ten  times  as  many  as  they  had  ever  seen  before, 
and  returned  home  as  they  went,  having  been  out  five 
weeks,  and  traveled  about  one  thousand  miles.  They  felt 
well  paid  for  their  time,  labor  and  expense." 

In  1841  Matheny  became  a  deputy  in  the  circuit  clerk's 
office.  On  February  11,  1845,  he  married  Maria  L.  Lee, 
who  was  born  in  1827  in  Carrolton,  Illinois.  Miss  Lee  was 
a  step-daughter  of  the  brilliant  soldier,  orator  and  states- 
man, Colonel  Edward  D.  Baker  who  met  his  death  at 
Ball's  Bluff  early  in  the  Civil  War.  The  Mathenys  had 
seven  children    (1876)    all  born  in   Springfield. 

Matheny  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1847  and  was  elected  Circuit  Clerk  in  1852.  At 
the  end  of  his  term  he  began  the  practice  of  law.  With 
the  election  of  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  Matheny,  Dr. 
Gershom  Jayne  and  a  party  of  Springfield  men  went 
to  Washington,  D.C.  to  attend  the  inauguration  on 
March  4,  1861. 

During  the  Civil  War  (1862)  he  was  commissioned 
a  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  114th  Illinois  Volunteers 
(Power's  history  states  that  Matheny  was  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  130th  Illinois  Infantry)  and  after  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg  he  served  as  Judge  Advocate  until  July, 
1864.  When  his  regiment  was  consolidated  with  another 
he  resigned.  He  returned  to  the  legal  profession  (In  1860 
he  was  associated  with  George  W.  Shutt)  and  became 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm  Matheny,  McGuire  & 
Matheny,  but  in  1873  was  elected  county  judge  of  Sanga- 
mon County,  a  position  which  he  held  by  repeated  re- 
election until  his  death  on  September  7,  1890,  having  re- 
sided in  Springfield  for  sixty-eight  years. 
Samuel  Baker 

Samuel  Baker  was  a  younger  brother  of  Colonel 
Edward  Dickinson  Baker  who  was  bom  in  London,  Eng- 
land, on  February  24,  1811.  The  family  was  English  and 
while  his  two  older  brothers,  Alfred  and  Edward,  were 
born  in  England,  he  along  with  Rebecca  (she  married 
Theodore  Jerome,  lived  at  Sausalito,  California,  where 
she  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three)  and  Thomas  were 
born  in  the  United  States. 

The  Bakers  first  settled  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
but  moved  westward  to  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  then  on 
to  Belleville  and  Carrollton,  Illinois,  and  finally  in  1835 
Edward  D.  Baker  moved  to  Springfield  where  he  was 
destined  to  become  a  lifelong  friend  and  political  ally 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Of  course,  he  would  move  many 
times  more  in  the  pursuit  of  an  exciting  and  brilliant 
career.  The  older  brother  whose  life  is  a  matter  of  his- 
torical record  served  as  Congressman,  Senator  and 
soldier,  losing  his  life  at  the  Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  on 
October  21,   1861. 

In  1845  E.  D.  Baker  lost  his  brother  Thomas  who, 
while  living  in  Carrollton,  had  been  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  was  dragged  to  death.  In  1849  Baker  received 
word  on  May  15  that  his  brother  Samuel  had  died  of 
cholera  in  Pekin,  Illinois.  This  was  the  same  disease 
that  had  brought  about  his  father's  death  in  Carrollton 
in  1833.  Baker  left  immediately  to  attend  his  younger 
brother's   funeral. 

Baker's  friendship  with  Lincoln  continued  to  grow 
through  the  years  and  on  March  10,  1846  the  Lincolns 
named  their  second  son,  Edward  Baker.  On  February  1, 
1850  Baker's  namesake  died.  One  would  suppose  that 
Samuel  Baker  was  acquainted  with  Lincoln,  or  at  least 
that  Lincoln  knew  him  as  "Ned"  Baker's  younger  brother. 

E.  D.  Baker,  undoubtedly,  had  a  high  regard  for  his 


brother  because  he  named  his  youngest  son,  Samuel.  This 
child  died  in  Springfield  on  March  9,  1852. 

Perhaps  Samuel  Baker  was  invited  to  join  the  card 
game  in  Springfield  by  James  H.  Matheny,  who  had 
married  or  would  marry  Maria  L.  Lee,  a  step-daughter  of 
Colonel  Baker.  Unfortunately,  the  young  man  died  before 
he  had  an  opportunity,  like  his  older  brothers,  (Dr.  Al- 
fred C.  Baker  practiced  medicine  in  Barry,  Illinois)  to 
make  his  mark  in  the  world.  It  is  mere  conjecture  to 
surmise  that  he  likely  would  have  enjoyed  a  successful 
career  if  he  had  lived. 

Gibson  W.  Harris 

Gibson  William  Harris  was  the  first  law  student  to 
study  under  the  supervision  of  Lincoln  &  Herndon  from 
1845  to  1847.  Perhaps  it  was  the  chance  meeting  of 
Lincoln  and  Harris  in  Albion,  Edwards  County,  Illinois 
on  October  20,  1840  that  led  to  this  association.  Accord- 
ing to  Harris,  Lincoln  found  time  while  in  Albion  to  visit 
the  old  log  schoolhouse  of  the  village,  interview  the 
teacher,  borrow  a  copy  of  Byron's  poems,  and  admonish 
the  students  to  take  advantage  of  their  opportunities  be- 
cause anyone  might  become  President  of  the  United 
States.  Young  Harris,  one  of  the  pupils,  was  so  impressed 
by  the  genial  smile  of  the  Whig  politician  that  he  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  take  half  a  day  off  to  attend 
the  great  political  debate  between  Lincoln  and  Democrat 
Isaac  P.  Walker,  that  was  to  be  held  in  the  courthouse. 

Harris  also  recalled  that  "in  September,  1845,  through 
the  kindness  of  our  then  State  Senator,  Mr.  Charles  Con- 
stable, it  was  arranged  I  should  enter  the  law  office  of 
Lincoln  &  Herndon,  at  Springfield,  as  student  and  clerk." 
John  J.  Duff  in  his  book  A.  Lincoln  Prairie  Lawyer  in  a 
chapter  entitled  "Lincoln's  Law  Clerks"  in  writing  of 
Harris  stated,  "he  arrived  in  Springfield  after  a  three- 
day  journey  by  stage  from  Albion."  The  author  con- 
tinued :  "Harris  went  directly  to  the  Lincoln  &  Herndon 
office,  where  he  met  Herndon  (but  did  not  reveal  his 
identity)  who  told  him  that  the  senior  partner  was  out 
on  the  circuit  at  the  time  but  was  expected  back  in 
Springfield  in  a  few  days.  Returning  several  days  later, 
Harris  met  Lincoln,  who  rose  from  his  chair  and  gave 
him  a  'cordial  handshake'.  'You  are  the  young  man  Mr. 
Constable  spoke  to  me  about?'  he  asked,  whereupon  he 
proceeded  to  introduce  him  to  Herndon.  Then  motioning 
toward  the  office  bookcase,  Lincoln  remarked :  'You  will 
need  what  that  contains.  Make  yourself  at  home.'  " 

While  staying  in  a  local  hotel,  Harris  met  N.  H.  Shep- 
hard,  a  daguerreotypist  from  Syracuse,  New  York,  who 
was  about  to  open  a  gallery  in  Springfield.  Becoming  good 
friends,  the  two  young  men  secured  permanent  lodging 
at  a  boarding  house  where  Harris  remained  during  his 
entire  stay  in  Springfield.  In  the  latter  part  of  1848 
Shephard  wrote  Harris  at  Albion  informing  him  that 
he  was  about  to  start  for  California.  Shephard  never 
wrote  Harris  again  who  always  believed  that  "he  was 
lost  on  the  overland  trail."  This  photographer  is  of  in- 
terest because  he  is  believed  to  have  taken  the  earliest 
known  photograph  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Harris  was 
emphatic  that  the  first  photograph  of  Lincoln  was  taken 
in    1846. 

While  residing  in  Springfield,  Harris  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  Lincoln  home;  and  on  two  different  occa- 
sions, when  the  senior  law  partner  was  unable  to  ac- 
company his  wife,  Harris  became  Mrs.  Lincoln's  escort 
to  social  gatherings  where  he  danced  with  her.  Harris 
found  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  be  pleasant-mannered,  bright, 
witty,  accomplished  "and  fond  of  fun  and  frolic,  but  very 
staid  and  proper  when  it  was  in  order  to  be  so." 

Harris  felt  that  Lincoln  took  a  kindly  interest  in 
him  personally,  but  he  said,  "simultaneously  the  less 
pleasing  fact  dawned  upon  me  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not 
an  assiduous  instructor  in  the  technics  of  law  (which, 
indeed,  were  always  more  or  less  irksome  to  him,  his 
mind  dwelling  rather  on  its  principles),  and  relunctantly 
T  began  to  turn  to  Mr.  Herndon  for  such  explanations  as 
I  needed,  or,  as  opportunity  offered,  discussed  what  to 
me  were  knotty  points  with  various  younger  members  of 
the  local  bar.  But,  while  these  developments  could  not 
but  be  a  damper  to  the  ardent  youth  unsatisfied  until  he 
could  enter  Mr.  Lincoln's  office,  I  never  thought  of  ad- 
miring him  less." 

In  1846,  when  Lincoln  became  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
young  Harris  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  writing  a 
personal  letter  to  every  man  of  local  prominence  in  the 
district   in    the    interest    of    Lincoln's    candidacy.    After 
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spending  two  years  in  the  Lincoln  &  Herndon  office, 
Harris  returned  to  Albion  in  April  1847  due  to  his 
father's  illness,  only  to  have  Herndon  write  his  father 
to  induce  him  to  return  and  resume  his  duties.  Harris' 
father  died  in  December  1847. 

Becoming  engaged  in  manufacturing,  Harris  moved  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  accompanied  by  his  wife  (it  is  assumed 
that  he  married  in  Albion).  The  Cincinnati  city  direc- 
tories from  1856  to  1885  indicate  that  Harris  was  a 
mattress  and  bedding  manufacturer  who  had  a  factory 
located  at  130  Sycamore  Street  and  189th  W.  Fifth  Street. 
The  directories  also  indicate  that  he  lived  at  416  Hopkins 
Street,  226  Popular  Street  and  at  Winton  Place. 

On  September  17  - 18,  1859  Lincoln  was  in  Cincinnati 
to  answer  an  impassioned  "Squatter  Sovereignty"  ad- 
dress of  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  son,  Tad.  They  stayed  at  the 
Burnet  House.  At  8:00  p.m.  on  Saturday  the  17th  Lin- 
coln spoke  from  "the  balcony  over  Kinsey's  jewelry  store, 
on  the  north  side  of  what  was  then  the  Fifth  Street 
Market  Place,  but  is  now  the  open  space  adjoining  the 
beautiful  Fountain  and  Esplanade."  Once  the  speech 
was  concluded,  Harris  elbowed  his  way  to  the  Lincoln 
carriage  where  he  was  cordially  greeted.  Lincoln  said, 
"Gibson,  get  in;  Mary  is  with  me.  She  is  at  the  hotel, 
and  you  must  come  down  to  see  her."  As  it  was  eleven 
o'clock  Harris  declined  the  invitation  but  agreed  to  call 
on  the  Lincolns  the  next  morning. 

When  Harris  called  at  the  Burnet  House  on  Sunday 
forenoon,  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  and 
was  cordially  scolded  for  not  having  brought  Mrs.  Harris. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  said,  "I  will  be  here  this  afternoon"  and 
"you  must  be  sure  to  bring  her  then."  That  afternoon  the 
two  ladies  met  for  their  first  and  only  time. 

On  February  12,  1861  when  the  President-elect  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  were  in  Cincinnati  en  route  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  Harris  went  to  the  Burnet  House  for  another  visit. 
There  he  met  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Willie  and  Tad. 
Bob  was  not  there  as  he  was  being  entertained  by  some 
young  men  of  the  city.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  cordial  and  the 
visit  lasted  nearly  an  hour. 

Before  Harris  left,  Lincoln  inquired  if  he  was  satis- 
fied with  what  he  was  doing,  evidently  thinking  of  a 
government  position  to  which  Harris  might  be  appointed. 
Harris  answered,  "Yes."  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Lincoln  was  thinking  of  the  Collectorship  of  the  Port 
of  Cincinnati.  If  Harris  had  not  been  satisfied  with  his 
manufacturing  business,  no  doubt  the  office  would  have 
been  available  to  him.  During  periods  of  a  business  de- 
pression, Harris  sometimes  wished  that  he  had  answered 
Lincoln  differently,  but  with  the  upswing  of  business 
and  the  receipt  of  government  contracts,  Harris  enter- 
tained no  more  regrets. 

In  later  years  Harris  cherished  the  memory  of  his 
early  association  with  the  martyred  President,  and  one 
of  his  prized  mementoes  was  a  copy  of  the  President's 
favorite  poem,  "0  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be 
Proud."  Harris  wrote  "Many  a  time  at  the  office  did  he 
recite  this  (0  Why  Should  The  Spirit  of  Mortal  be 
Proud)  poem  in  whole  or  in  part;  for  a  while  I  actually 
thought  he  had  written  it,  so  nearly  did  it  resemble,  in 
tone  and  meter,  one  of  the  several  compositions  of  his 
own  that  I  had  found  in  the  office  desk.  One  day  I 
asked  him  for  a  copy  of  it.  'All  right,'  he  said,  'get  pen, 
paper  and  ink,  and  you  can  take  it  down  as  I  repeat  it.' 
I  still  have  the  copy,  fourteen  stanzas,  thus  made." 

Harris,  in  recalling  his  tenure  as  a  law  student  in 
Springfield,  wrote  an  article  entitled,  "My  Recollections 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  which  appeared  in  the  November, 
December,  1903  and  January,  February,  1904  issues  of 
Woman's  Home  Companion. 

In  his  declining  years,  Harris  moved  to  Florida  to 
his  beautiful  home  at  Holly  Hill,  where  he  died  on 
December  6,  1911. 

Zimri  A.  Enos 

Zimri  Allen  Enos  must  have  felt  a  close  relationship 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  in  that  he  served  two  terms  of  two 
years  each  as  county  surveyor  of  Sangamon  County. 
Lincoln  it  will  be  recalled  was  a  deputy  surveyor  (under 
T.  M.  Neale)  of  Sangamon  County.  Years  later  Enos 
would  make  the  following  statement  about  his  famous 
contemporary:  "Many  persons  seem  to  treat  doubtingly 
or  lightly  the  statement  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  Surveyor; 
but  those  old  Surveys,  such  as  Mr.  Ledlie  and  others 
who  knew  him  personally  and  have  consulted  with  him 


on  the  subject  of  surveying,  or  having  had  occasion  to 
retrace  any  of  his  work,  will  bear  witness  that  he  was 
a  good  practical  land  surveyor." 

Enos  was  the  son  of  Pascal  Paoli  Enos  and  he  was 
born  on  September  29,  1821,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He 
moved  with  his  family  to  Springfield  about  1823.  On 
June  10,  1846  he  married  Agnes  D.  Trotter,  who  was 
born  in  New  York  City  on  February  15,  1825.  They  had 
six  children  (1876)  born  in  Springfield.  After  serving  as 
a  county  surveyor,  Enos  was  elected  to  three  terms  as 
Alderman  of  Springfield. 

Lincoln  Day  By  Day  -  A  Chronology  contains  numerous 
references  to  Enos.  The  May  6,  1844  entry  indicates  that 
he  was  a  delegate  from  Sangamon  County  in  Tremont, 
Illinois,  where  seventh  congressional  district  Whigs  con- 
vened to  nominate  E.  D.  Baker  for  Congress.  On  March  2, 
1846  Enos  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  congressional 
convention  and  instructed  to  vote  for  Lincoln.  On  June 
22,  1855  Enos,  then  the  Sangamon  County  surveyor,  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  the  thirty-six  acre  tract  near  north- 
west Springfield  which  Lincoln  was  handling  for  Mrs. 
Maria  L.  Bullock  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  who  was  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  aunt.  On  July  27,  1855  Enos  at  Lincoln's  request 
completed  the  survey  of  additional  tracts  of  Mrs.  Bul- 
lock's land.  On  March  14,  1857  Lincoln  concurred  in  a 
legal  opinion  which  was  written  by  Stephen  T.  Logan 
at  the  request  of  Zimri  A.  Enos.  The  opinion  concerned 
the  compensation  received  by  the  county  surveyor. 

As  a  well-known  professional  surveyor  of  his  day,  Enos 
was  called  upon  to  give  a  paper  on  "The  Early  Surveyors 
and  Surveying  In  Illinois"  before  the  Illinois  Society  of 
Engineers  meeting  in  Springfield  on  January  29,  1891. 
His  paper  appeared  in  pamphlet  form  (M.  1082)  with  a 
facsimile  of  a  plot  of  survey  by  Lincoln  dated  May  10, 
1836,  and  a  facsimile  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  opinion  on  "Con- 
gressional regulation  of  surveying"  dated  January  6,  1859. 

Enos  died  December  8,  1907. 

James  Pollock 
Lincoln's  Director  of  the  Mint 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  served  his  one  term  in  Con- 
gress (1847-1849),  he  resided  (sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  his  family)  at  Mrs.  Benjamin  Sprigg's 
boarding  house  in  Carroll  Row,  two  squares  east  of  the 
Capitol  building.  (See  Lincoln  Lore  No.  1524,  Februarv, 
1965). 

It  was  customary  at  that  time  for  Congressmen  to 
board  in  small  clubs  or  messes,  somewhat  on  the  order 
of  students  in  college  towns.  Lincoln's  messmates  were 
Pennsylvania  representatives  John  Blanchard,  John 
Dickey,  A.  R.  Mcllvaine,  John  Strohm  and  James  Pollock. 
Three  other  congressmen  at  Mrs.  Spriggs'  were  Elisha 
Embree  of  Indiana,  P.  W.  Tompkins  of  Mississippi  and 
Joshua  R.  Giddings  of  Ohio.  All  nine  of  the  congressmen 
were  members  of  the  Whig  party. 

Of  this  group  one  had  achieved  distinction.  Giddings 
was  "for  twenty  years  (1838-1859)  the  most  distin- 
guished anti-slavery  leader  of  the  House."  In  1861  as 
President,  Lincoln  appointed  Giddings  consul  general 
to  Canada,  an  office  he  held  until  his  death. 

Pollock  was  destined  to  achieve  distinction.  He  was 
elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1854  as  a  Union- 
Republican  and  brought  about  many  reforms  in  legis- 
lation, reduced  the  state  debt  and  eliminated  state  taxa- 
tion. On  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  office,  he  resumed 
his  law  practice. 

In  1861  President  Lincoln  appointed  Pollock  director 
of  the  United  States  Mint  in  Philadelphia,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  October,  1866.  By  his  efforts,  and  with 
the  approval  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  motto  "In  God  we  trust"  was  placed  on 
all  the  national  coins  large  enough  to  contain  it,  which 
practice   continues   today. 

In  1869  Pollock  was  reappointed  director  of  the  mint, 
which  position  he  filled  for  many  years.  Born  in  1810, 
he  died  in  1890. 

The  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia  has  struck 
eighteen  medallions  of  the  directors  of  the  mint  from 
David  Rittenhouse  to  Eva  Adams.  The  Pollock  bronze 
medallion,  3  inches  in  diameter,  sells  for  three  dollars. 
The  obverse  contains  the  following  wording:  The  Hon. 
James  Pollock,  LL.D.  The  reverse:  "Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania/1855 to  1858/Director/of  U.  S.  Mint  1861/Re- 
signed  1866/Reappointed/1869. 
(See  Medallion  on  Page  4) 
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The  Guide  to/Lincoln  Trail/follow  the  life  and  foot- 
steps of  Abraham  Lincoln /from  Hodgenville,  Kentucky 
thru  Indiana  to  Springfield,  Illinois/Souvenir/Edition/ 
(Device)  .  .  .  published  by  News  Publications,  P.O.  Box 
1388,  Springfield,  Illinois  .  .  .  Clark  Atkins  Publisher/ 
Robert  T.  Rees  Advertising  .  .  .  [Copyright  1970  by 
News  Publications.] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  10"  x  6%",  79  pp.,  illus.,  price,  $1.50. 

BABER,  ADIN  1970-5 

Adin  Baber/  Sarah  and  Abe /in  Indiana /Moore  Publish- 
ing Company/ Durham,  North  Carolina  [Copyright  1970 
by  Moore   Publishing  Company].    (Juvenile) 

Book,  cloth,  8%"  x  5%",  240  pp.,  illus.,  price,  $5.95. 

FEHRENBACHER,  DON  EDWARD  1970-6 

The  Leadership  of/Abraham  Lincoln/Don  E.  Fehren- 
bacher/ Professor  of  History/Stanford  University/John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. /New  York  London  Sydney  Toronto 
[Copyright  1970,  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.] 

Book,  cloth,  8%"  x  5%",  194  pp..  includes  bibliographical  references, 
price,  $6.95. 

HOSTICK,  KING  V.  1970-7 

Original  Letters/and/Documents  Pertaining/to/Abra- 
ham Lincoln/offered  by/King  V.  Hostick/901  South  Col- 
lege Springfield,  Illinois  62704  (217)  544-8283  [Cover 
title.] 

Pamphlet,  paper,  11"  x  8%",  7  pp.  (Catalogue  of  71  items  of  Lincoln- 
iana  for  sale,  with  prices  listed.) 

ILLINOIS 

(DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION)  1970-8 

01d/State/Capitol/1839-1876/(Cut  of  Capitol,  Lincoln, 
Douglas  and  Grant)  /  [Cover  title] 

Triple  folder.  9"  x  4"  folded,  contains  text,  illustrations,  and  floor  plan. 

JONES,  EDGAR   DE  WITT  1970-9 

Lincoln/And  the  Preachers/by/Edgar  DeWitt  Jones/ 
with  an  introduction  by/William  H.  Townsend/ Biography 
Index  Reprint  Series/Books  for  Libraries  Press  (Device)/ 
Freeport,  New  York  [Copyright  1948  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  reprinted  1970  by  arrangement  with  Harper  & 
Row,  Publishers,  Inc.] 

Book,  cloth,  9"  x  5%",  Fr.,  xviii  p.,  203  pp.,  price,  $11.00. 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  1970-10 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  Press  (Device) /Spring, 
1970/Vol.  72,  No.  1/Lincoln  Herald/A  Magazine  devoted 
to  historical  research  in  the  field  of  Lincolniana  and/the 
Civil  War,  and  to  the  promotion/of  Lincoln  Ideals  in 
American/Education.   [Harrogate,  Tennessee] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards.  lOVg"  x  7'/a",  38  pp.,  illus.,  price  per  single 
issue,  $1.50. 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  1970-11 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  Press  (Device) /Summer, 
1970/Vol.  72,  No.  2/Lincoln  Herald/A  Magazine  devoted 
to  historical  research  in  the  field  of  Lincolniana  and/ 
the  Civil  War,  and  to  the  promotion/of  Lincoln  Ideals 
in  American/Education.  [Harrogate,  Tennessee] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  10%"  x  7%",  41-83  pp.,  price  per  single 
issue,  $1.50. 

NEWMAN,  RALPH  G.  1970-12 

The  Life  of  Lincoln/Abraham  Lincoln/An  Autobi- 
ographical Narrative  /written  and  edited  by/Ralph  Geof- 


frey Newman /illustrated  with  twenty-four  original  draw- 
ings by/Lloyd  Ostendorf/ (Device) /Chicago,  Illinois/The 
Lincoln  Mint/ Division  of  Ero  Industries,  Inc./ 1970 
[Copyright  1970  by  Ralph  Geoffrey  Newman] 

Brochure,  stiff  boards,  10%"  x  73/K",  77  pp.,  illus.  (This  book  published 
to  accompany  24  thirty-nine  millimeter  medals  dedicated  to  life  of 
Lincoln.)    Limited  edition   (600). 

NOYES,  EDWARD  1970-13 

Wisconsin's  Reaction  to  the/ Assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln/By  Edward  Noyes/Oshkosh,  Wisconsin/  (picture)  / 
Address  at  Annual  Meeting/Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Wis- 
consin/Madison/1969/Historical  Bulletin  No.  25/1970. 
[Cover  title] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  10"  x  7%",  18  pp. 

PLOWDEN,  DAVID  1970-14 

Lincoln/and  his /America/ 1809-1865 /With  the  words 
of/Abraham  Lincoln/Arranged  by/David  Plowden/and 
the  Editors  of  The  Viking  Press /Foreword  by/John  Gun- 
ther/A  Studio  Book  The  Viking  Press  New  York  [Copy- 
right 1970  by  The  Viking  Press,  Inc.] 

Book,  cloth.  11%"  x  11%",  352  pp.,  illus.,  includes  bibliography, 
price,  $22.50. 

U.  S.  DEPT.  OF  THE  INTERIOR  1970-15 

Abraham  Lincoln/Birthplace/National  Historic  Site 
Kentucky  (Cover  title).  [U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office:  Reprint  1970  for  National  Park  Service] 

Single  sheet,  folded  twice,  with  printed  text,  illustrations  and  map  of 
Lincoln   Birthplace  near  Hodgenville,  Ky. 

WRIGHT,  KENNETH  1970-16 

(Portrait  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln) /Wing  of  Expectation 
[Cover  title]  (Music  and  Story  by  Kenneth  Wright) 
[Program  for  Premiere  of  the  Opera  "Wing  of  Expecta- 
tion" presented  at  Ford's  Theatre  on  May  14  and  15, 
1970,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Peterson  House,  516  Tenth 
Street  N.W.  where  President  Lincoln  died  at  7:22  a.m. 
April  15,  1865.  Printed  by  Kaufmann  Graphics,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  18%"  x  8%",    (8)    pp..  illus. 

LINCOLN  NATIONAL  LIFE  FOUNDATION        1970-17 

(Picture) /The  Lincoln  Library/and  Museum/The  Lin- 
coln National  Life  Foundation,  Incorporated  [Cover  title] 

Pamphlet,  paper.  ZVi"  x  6%",  (14)  pp.,  illus.  (Form  No.  10045-70. 
Printed  for  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  Fort. 
Wayne,  Indiana  46801.) 


James  Pollock 
Lincoln's  Director  of  the  Mint 
(Continued  from  Page  3) 
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December  2,  1970 


Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Editor, 

LINCOLN  LORE 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co., 

Fort  Wayne, 

Indiana   J468OI 


Dear  Dr.   McMurtry: 


jU*r-  *4l 


In  the  "Cumulative  Bibliography  1969-1970,"  in  the 
No.  1^93  issue  of  LINCOLN  LORE,  Nov.  1970,  item  1970-17, 
"  (Picture) /The  Lincoln  Library/  and  Museum  ..."  is  one-" 
pamphlet  which  I  would  like  to  add  to  the  Lester  Olson- 
Lincoln  Collection  at  our  University.   May  I  have  a  copy  and 
I  will  pay  the  bill,  if  you  will  let  me  know  my  indebetedness. 

I  should  like  to  thank  you  for  your  continued  kind- 
ness in  sending  me  duplicate  copies  of  LINCOLN  LORE  for  the 
University  Archives.   This  present  issue  is  a  good  example 
of  the  value  I  find  in  having  a  copy  which  will  be  over  and 
above  the  one  used  for  binding.   The  article  "A  Convivial  Card 
Game,"  in  the  biography  of  James  H.  Matheny,  tells  of  a  trip 
he  made  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  with  friends,  their  purpose  to 
hear  a  speech  by  Henry  Clay.  Among  the  friends  was  ^Stanislaus 
P.  lalumiere.   This  young  Man  became  a  lawyer  in  Springfielc 
and  had  Abraham  Lincoln  for  his  examiner,  when  he  took  the 
bar  examination.  Later  he  became  a  Jesuit  and  came  to 
Milwaukee  to  be  the  founder  of  the  present  Marquette  University. 
We  have  in  our  archives  the  Lincoln  holograph  stating  that 
Lalumiere  passed  the  bar  examination  in  I8ii5 .  I  shall  put 
this  issue  of  LINCOLN  LORE  in  the  file  with  the  university  treas- 
ure.  It  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Lalumiere  knew 
"Lincoln's  best  man"  in  his  marriage  to  Mary  Todd. 

Our  library  is  expanding.  In  the  new  addition  there 
will  be  a  Lincoln  Room.  When  it  is  complete,  I  hope  you  may 
honor  us  with  a  visit. 

Sincerely  yourr, 

R.N.  Hamilton,  S.hJ?,  U 
University  Archivist. 


ft, 


December  15,  1970 


The  Rev.  Father  R.  N.  Hamilton 
Marquette  University 
1415  ",  Wisconsin  Avenue 
'lilwaukee,  Wisconsin      53233 


Dear  Fattier: 


I  have  your  letter  of  December  2nd  wi  I  enclose 
Item  197C-1971  as  listed  in  our  LINCOLN  LORE 
bibliography.     There  is  no  charge. 

I  an  glad  that  ycu  enjoy  reading  LINCOLN  L0RE« 
Little  did  I  realize  that  the  mention  of  the 

r.-j-e  Stanislaus  P.  Laluniere  (in  the  article 

about  J*;;es  M»  ;latr-eny)  would  mean  anything   to 
our  readers*     T  a.1)  glad  that  you  sent  tee  sone 
information  aoout  him* 

I  an  pleased  that  your  library  is  expanding  and 
that  you  are  planning  a  Lincoln  Room.     I  do  hope 
that  I  can  visit  your  library  some  day. 


Yours  truly 


R.  Gerald  McMurtry 


RGM/nlc 


